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Although Etymology and Syntax are distinct parts of Gmnmar, vet 
their connexion is such, that a knowledge of one is hardly attainable 
without a knowledge of the other. Therefore, the study of one de- 
tached, without a previous knowledge of the other, is disgusting and 
fatiguing. Yet, perhaps it may be a proper method, after the first 
rudiments are generally understood. 

A conviction that these Parts might be studied, at first, to much 
greater advantage in connexion, tlian detached, induced me to make 
the following essay : which is so arranged, that it may be perused un- 
derstandinglv by one unacquainted with the science. 

Murray's mrm of expression is frequently departed from in this work, 
while his ideas are generally adopted. This liberty was found neces- 
sary for the method here used. .Perhaps elegance of language is too 
much BftCKfioed to « desire of adapting it to the cspacity oSr l^atnfisn : 
yet it roust be admitted, that this desire should haye veiy great influ- 
ence when forming elementary Lessons. 

With much deference to established authority, I have classed with 
J^edivest the words called JSrHdea and the adjectivQ pronouns ; stiH' 
admitting the latter to he pronanUnai when their noun is notexpresiedi 
This innovation is made with a view to render the work more explicit : 
believing it also to be less exceptionable than Murray's distinctions. If 
this classification be found to produce grater simplicity, it will proba- 
bly be pardoned. 

It will be perceived that this little work is not intended to form a 
complete system : but it is believed to be eminently adapted to facili- 
tate the progress of learners in this brancli of educse^on. 

The most important Rules of Syntax are chiefly numbered through- 
out the work. 

The Examples given, are intended for the learner to parse as he pro- 
gresses : even those in the conjugation of verbs. Great care should 
be taken, in exercises of parsing, not to burden tlie mind with distinc- 
tions which it does not understand. 

The largest print is intended for recitation, except what is included 
in brackets. 

The method here recommended has been proved to be a great inn- 
provement in the art of teaching Grammar, by 

MANASSEH BOBBINS. 



Where the pase contains tw6 columnsu the marks eittS^ 
erence in the left hand column point to the right hand. 

R. stands for RaU : and is used in the left hand column 
as a reference to a Rule ia Syntax, whick is in the right 
hand column. 



Mtidimentdl Lessons in Etymology and Syntax. 

Chap. 1. 



A GENERAL VIEW OF TH£ FA|ITS OV 8?ESC9. 

In the English language thero are eight 
Parts of Speech, viz. The Noun, the Adjective^ 
the Verb, the Pronoun, the Preposition, the 
Conjunction, the Adverb, and the t^t^IJection. 



A Noun is the name 
qf my t\mg of vvhich 
we can think. 

An Adjective is a word 
added to nouns to qual- 
ify them, to point them 
out, or to show how far 
their signification is in- 
tended. Rule 1. 

A noun makes sense of it- 
self ; as, Man, Yirtue, Lon- 
don. An Adjective makes 
sense only by being added to 
a noun ; as, New house, sour 
apple, generous man.^ 

An Adjective maiy be known 
by its making sense with the 
word thing or things after it ; 
as, this thing, that thing, 
many things, SH things, every 
thing, &c. 



RULE 1. 

Every Adjective be- 
longs to a noun, ex- 
pressed or understood. 

Ex. Sweet apple. 
Sweet is an adjective, and 
belongs to the noun " apple." 
(Here recite R. 1.) *Apple is 
a noun. (^'A noun is the 
name of any thing," &c.) 

^Examples to be parsed. 
Industrious bees — > — large 
cities— good boys ^wise 



men — one day— two night£ 
three ways — any child — some 
boy s -other men— —all 
things — any good child — 
some other men— such wise 
men — ^many large cities-*- 
five small towns— the new 
market. 



GENERAL VIEW 



A Verb is a word used 
to express action or 
existence. 

Ex. " Cain killed 
Abel." "I am the 
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man. 

''£Uftd'' is a verb, be- 
cause it expresses action. 

^^ dftii" iff a verb, because 
it expresses existence. 
, What is a noun ?' 

What is an adjective } 

What is a verb ?* 

A Pronoun is a word 
used instead of a noun. 

Ex. "That man is 
happy : he is benevo- 
lent ; he is useful.'' 

^ iJe" is a pronoun, used 
imftead of the noun " man."! 

♦ 

A Preposition is a 
word used to connect 
words, and to show the 
relation between themt 

The following words are 
used for prepositions : 

Of, to, from, oyer, through, 
above, for, bj, in, below, 
beneath, under, into, at, 
with, before, afler, behind, 
within, without, bejond, a- 
bout, on, upon, against, a- 
mong, between, amid, anndst, 
during, towards, according 
to, instead of 



^ Examples to parse. 

Asa built the house. 

John is a friend. 

Prosperity gains friends. 

Adversity tries friends. 

Men are frail creatures. 

A clever man praises vir* 
tue. 

A good man practices vir- 
tue. 

Virtue brings a reward. 
Why is ^^ prosperity^^ a noun? 
Why is " ffotns" a verb ? 
Why is "jraiV^ an adjective ? 

t Parse the following sen- 
tences. 

^' Sarah is a virtuous girl ; 
she has written her letter ; i 
approve it ; she may send 
it." 

^^ Elephants are noble an- 
imals ', they are sagacious ; 
they are strong." 

|The preposition frequent- 
ly begins a sentence, yet its 
connecting influence isr per- 
ceived by transposing the 
sentence. ' 

Ex, "From him that is 
needy turn not away." 

" From" is a preposition, 
and connects the verb ^ tutTi' 
and pronoun ^ him.' 

Transpose it thus, 

" Turn not from him that 
is needy." 



OP THE PARTS OF SPEECH. R. 2. 



A Conjunction is a 
word used to connect 
sentences, or to join 
themintoone sentence. 
It sometimes connects 
only words. 

Ex. " Thou and he 
are happy, because you 
are good." 

*' And''^ is a conjunction : 
It connects two pronouns. 

^^ Because*^ is a conjunct 
lion : It cannects two sen- 
tences. R. S. 

An Adverb is a word 
used to qualify verbs, 
adjectives, or other ad- 
verbs. 

Ex. " He will not es- 
cape." 

"JVbf" is an adverb. It 
qualifies the verb, " will es- 
cape 
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What is a pronoun ? 
What is a preposition ? 
What is a conjunction ? 
What is an adverb ? 



R. 2. Conjunctions 
connect the same parts 
of speech ; as, verb 
with verb, adjective 
with adjective, adverb 
with adverb, &c. 

Examples to parse. 
We should love and obey 
the truth. We may be good 
and happy in poverty. " We 
are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. " John or Joseph will 
go. ^' He hath resp9ct to the 
poor, though he is high." 



* ^^ A vforldly wise man 
seeks the applause of other 
men : A truly wise man seeks 
the approbation of his own 
mind." Gideon writes very 
correctly. Herod sufTered 
very severely, Paul died much 
more triumph^nily than his 
persecutors. 



Interjections are •words used to express sud- 
den passions or emotions of the mind. 

Ex. OviriAe/ How amiable thou art. 

O / Oh / M / Mu ! Indicate eamestAeM or grief. 
Fhh! twk! Express contempt. 
Hdgh / reaUy ! strange ! Express wonder. 
^em I ho ! ioho / Signify editing. 
""'*"" or disgigst. 

attention. 
_ luesting silence. 
Welcome i hail T ail hail / Express salutatioin. 




9 CHAP. II, 

Of PersQfiSy Numbers f Genders and Cases. 

1. OF PERSONS. 

The person speaking is called the first per- 
son : the pej-son spoken to^ the second person : 
and the person spoken of, the third person. 
Ex. First person, I write. 1. We write. 

Second, Thou writest. 2. You write. 

Third, He writes. 3. They write. 

^. OP NUMBERS. 

The singular number signifies one object : 
the plural number signifies more than one. 

Ex. Table is the singular number ; tables, 
plural. 

When the verb of the third person and sin- 
gular number ends in s, the plural number of 
each person is formed by. dropping the final s : 
except ies is changed for y. 

The verb To be is an exception. 

The plural number of nouns is generally 
fornied by adding s to the singular. 

Ex. A dove flies : the doves fly. This boy 
runs : those boys run. [See page 10, R. 3.] 

When the singular number of a noun ends in 
o, a;, chy sh, or 5, we add es in the plural. 

Ex. Cargo, cargoes ; box, boxes ; church, 
churches, &c. 

If the final ch be hard, 8 only is added ; as, distich, dis^ 
tichs. Some nouns ending in o, have only s added in the 
plural. 

Nouns ending in/pr/e,.are rendered plural 
by changing those terminations into ves. 
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Ex. Loaf, loaves ; life, lives. Grief, relief, re- 
proof, with those ending in jf, have the regular 
plural, by adding «, excepting staffs staves. ' 

Nouns ending in ^, after a consonant, form 
their plural by changing if into ies. Ex. Lady, 
ladies. 

Some nouns derived from the Greek, form their plural hy 
changing on for a, and i for e. £z. Criterion, criteria ^ 
axis, axes. 

Some, from the Latin, form their plural by changing us 
for t, and um for a. Ex. Radius, radii ; stratum^ strata ; 
erratum, errata. 

There are a few other irregular words ; among which are 
the following : Ox, oxen ; foot, feet ; penny, pence ; die, 
dice (for play) ; die, dies (for coining) ; woman, women. 

3. OF GENDERS. 



Gender is the distind- 
lion of nouns and pro- 
nouns, with regard to 
sex. There are three 
genders, the masculine, 
feminine, and the neu- 
ter. ' 

The masculine gen- 
der denotes animals of 
the male kind. 

The feminine gender 
denotes animals of the 
female kind. 
Man is masculine. 
Woman is feminine. 
Prince is masculine. 
Princess is feminine. 

The neuter gender 
signifies inanimate ob- 
jects ; as, field, house, 
gardbn, &c.* 



^Figuratively, we fre- 
quently use the mascu- 
line and feminine pro- 
nouns instead of nouns, 
naturally neuter. Ex. 
We say of the sun, he 
is setting*; and of a 
ship, she sails well. 

In figurative speech, we 
give the masculine gender to 
things which are strong and 
efRcacious, or conspicuous 
for imparting : and the fem- 
inine gender is given to 
things which are conspicuous 
for containing or bringing 
forth ; or which are peculiar- 
ly beautiful or amiable. 

Upon these principles, time 
and the sun are spoken of as 
masculine : the earth, a coun- 
try, a city, a ship, and virtu© 
are spoken of as feminine. 
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OF CASES. R. 3. 



In English there are three methods of dis* 
tinguishing the sex ; viz. 

1. By different words : Ex. Boy, girl. 

2. By dijfference of termination : Ex. Actor, 
actress. 

3. By prefixing a noun, pronoun, or adjec- 
tive : Ex. Man-servant, maid-servant ; he-goat, 
she-goat ; male-child, female-child. 

Pronouns distinguish the sex, only of the 
third person, and singular number. 

He is masculine, she is feminine, it is neuter. 
{The pronoun It is sometimes applied to ani- 
mals, masculine or feminine, when the distinc- 
tion of sex is BOt required.] 

4. OF Ci,S£S. 



The different rela- 
tions of nouns and pro- 
nouns in a sentence, 
are called cases.* 

Cases originally signify dif- 
ferent terminations. 

English nouns and 
pronouns have three 
cases ; viz. the nomina- 
tive, the possessive, and 
the objective. 

1. The nominative 
case denotes the per- 
son or thing chiefly 
spoken of in the sen- 
tence : or it simply ex- 
presses the name.tR'3. 



*A sentence is an 
assemblage of words 
forming complete sense 

t A sentence must 
contain, at least, a 
nominative and a verb. 

R. 3. A verb must be 
of the same person and 
number as its nomina- 
tive. 

Ex. I learn, we learn ; 
Thou improvest, you inv» 
prove ; the bird sings, the 
birds sing. See page 8. 



OF CASES. 
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2. The objective case 
signifies the object of 
an action, or of a prep- 
osition.* 



3. The possessive 
case denotes the pos- 
sessor of some proper- 
ty or condition.! 

A noun in the pos- 
sessive case has an ap- 
ostrophe, and generally 
89 added to it. 

Ex. « My father^s virtue." 

When the plural ends 
in Sf or the singular in 
S8y the apostrophic 8 is 
not added. 

Ex. " My. , parents' vir- 
tue :" " For righteousness' 
sake.'l 

PronouBfi, lA^ecreralj^iaTe 
a different form in each 
case. 



*.Ex. John leaiBt his les- 
son : He rode through the 
river. 

'^ Lesson" is a noun in the 
objective case. It is the ob- 
ject of the verb "learnt." — 
" River" is a noun in the ob- 
jective case. It is the object 
of the preposition " through." 

tThe name of the 
property or condition 
is always expressed or 
understood after the 
possessive <^ase. 

Ex. "John's book is neat. " 

" <Mn'«" is a noun in the 
possessive case, denoting the 
possessor of " book." 
^ Examples of the possesawe 
case. 

"John's disposition 'is bet- 
ter than his brother's." 

" My father's virtue is not 
mine." 

" A man's character should 
not be estimated by -bis an- 
cestors'." 

" Elephants' tusks are call- 
ed ivory." 

A mother's tenderness, and 
a father's- care, are nature's 
gifts, focr the chiU's aad«an- 



12 DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are declined in the following manner, 

I is of the first person. 

SINGULAR. . PLURAL. 

Nominative, I, Norn. We, 

Possessive, my, mine* Poss. our, ours,* 
Objective, me. Obj. us. 

Thou is of the second person. 

SINGULAR. ' PLURAL. 

Nom. Thou, Nom. Ye, you, 

Poss. thy, thine,* Poss. your, yours,* 

Obj. thee. Obj. you. 

He, she, it, and whichj are of the third person. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. He, Nom. They, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, theirs,* 

Obj. him. Obj. them. 

Nom. She, [Nom. They, 

Poss. her, hers,* Poss. their, thei^^,* 

Obj. him. Qbj. them. 

Nom. It, Nom. They, 

Poss. its, Poss. their, theirs,* 

Obj. it. Obj. them.] 

Who is of each person and number, and ap- 
plied only to persons. 

SINGULAR AND PLURAL. 

Nom. Who, Nom. Which, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj, whom. Obj. which. 

* Jftn«, ihme^ hers ; oura, yottt?, and theim^ are used when 
the name of the property does not immediately follow. 



fi^ECtMISNS OF FARSIirOi 19 

What is meant by persons ? By numbers ? 

When the third person and singular number of the verb, 

ends in a, how is the plural number formed ? 
*How is the plural number of nouns generally formed-? 
What is gender ? How many are the genders ? 
What does the Masculine denote ? The Feminine ? 
The Neuter T Give an example of each gender. 
What are cases ? Name the cases of English nouns and 

pronouns. What does the Nominative case denote ? 

The Objective ? The Possessive ? 
How is the possessive case of nouns generally formed ? 
How ar-e pronouns declined ? 

Persons and Numbers beloAg to verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns. Genders and Cases belong to 
nouns and pronouns. 



SPECIMENS OF PARSIN^G. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every^,.i8 an adjective/ and belongs to thenona^^ heart." 
(Recite R. 1.) 

Heart.,, i» a noun in the nominative case, belonging to the 
verb "knows." (<' A sentence must contain, at 
least, a nominative and a veri}.*") 

Heart,,, 19 of the third person, and singular number. 

Knows. „is a verb of the third person, and singular number. 
( " A verb must be of the same person and num- 
ber as its nominative.") 

m...is a pronoun m the possessive case, standing instead 
of the noun " heart." (*' A pronoun is a word 
used instead of a noun.") 

Ma.,, is of the third person, and singular number. 

Sorrows,.. is a noun in the objective case. It is the object 
of the verb " knows." (" The objective case sig- 
nifies the object of an action," &c.) 

SorrowB... is of the third person, and singular number. 

B 



14^ 9^CiMBKS OF FARBING^ 

The Samaritan weBt to the wmi&ded man, and bound ttp' 
hia wounds. 

The,.A&'9M a^^etive, and beknigs to the 'noun ^< Sam^rir 
tan." 
(<« Every adjective belongs to a noun," &c.) 

Samaritmi»»AB « noun in the nottuaative case, belonging to 
the verb *^ went." (" A seiftence must contain^ 
at least, ft nominative «n<i a verb.") 

Samaritan.. As of the third person, and singular number. 

Wad IB a verb of the third person, and singular nom- 

ber. (" A verb must be of the same person 
and number as its nominative.") 

To is a preposition, and shows the relation be- 
tween the verb "went" and the noun "man.'* 
("A pri^ositicm is a word used to connect 
words, and to show the relation between 
them.") 

The is an adjective, and belongs to the noun 

" man." 

VTounded is an adjective, ^nd belongs to the noun 

^*man." ("Every adjective belongs to a 

noun.") 

Man is a noun in the objective case. It is the ob- 
ject of the preposition " to. " (" The objective 
case signifies the object of an action, or of a 
preposition.") 

^nd is it conJMnction. It is used to connect sen- 
tences. ("A conjui^tion is a word used to 
connect sentences," &c.) 

Bound is a verb of the third person, and lingular nuni- 

ber. ^ * Samaritan" is understood as its nomi- 
^ native . (" A verb must be of the same person 
and n umber as its nominative".) 



PARALLELS. 15 

Vp is an adverb. It qualifies the verb "bound." 

(" An adverb is a word used to qualify verbs, 

&c.) 

His is a pronoun in the possessive case. It is used 

instead of the noun " man ;" denoting the pos- 
sessor of "wounds.'* ("The possessive case 
denotes the possessor of some property or con- 
dition.") 

Wounds.,,*. ..19 a noun in the objective case. It is the ob- 
ject of the verb " bound." (" The objective 
case signifies the object of an action/' &c.) 

Wounds is of the third person, and singular number. 

CHAP. III. 

« 

[ Of Parallel Farts of Speech. 

There are many instances, in which two or 
more parts of speech have one form of spell- 
ing : and in some instances they are pronoun- 
ced alike. 

By parsing the following examples, the learn- 
er may be assisted to distinguish the part of 
speech, by observing the office which it per- 
forms in the sentence. 

PARALLELS. 

1. Of such as are pronounced alike. 

Love, work, and walk, are used as verbs and 
as nouns.] 



AG VARALLSLS. 

LOVE. 

VERBS. NOUNS. 

[" Thou shall love thy " Late fulfils the law.^ 
neighbour as thyself*" " The love of truth 
" Love the truth." renders us happy." 
" If we love the truth " If the love of trutk 
we shall obey it." be real, it will be act- 

ive." 
WORK. 
*' Work while the day " The obedience of 
lasts." faith is th« icork of 

'^ Love works ho ill to righteousness." 
its neighbour." " The works of man 

are sin." 
** It is ^ith that works the works of salvation." 

WALK. 
'* We frequently walk The walk is delight- 
in the garden." fuL 

FAST 
Is used as a verb, a noun^ an adjective, and 
an adverb. 

Verb. The Jews fast often. 
Noun. A true fast is abstaining from iniquity. 
Adjective. That horse is a fast Walker. 
Adverb. He walks xery fast. 

Before and After ^ 
Are Twied as prepositions and adverbs. 
Prepositions. * Adverbs. 

" Joseph's brethren " His elder brethren 
came, and bowed down came before Benjamin 
themselves before him." did ." 
" John went after his " He went after I 
book." came."] 



\ 



PARALLBL6. 1? 

[But and Far 
are used as fMrepositions and eonjtii^ctioils. 

FREFOSITIOIfS. CONSVUUHitdSU, 

All but John were They saw all the 
present when they vis- scholars ; but one was 
ited us. not in the schooL 

They waited for com- He trusts him, far he 
pany. is faitfaful. 

^* Labour not for the He labours diligeatly, 
meat that perishes, but for he delights in la- 
for that which en- bour. 
dures." 

That 
l€f used as a prononn^ an adjective^ and a 
conjunction^ 
Pronoun. *^ He that . acts wisely deserves 

praise/* 
Adjective. " That boy is faithful." 
Conjunction. " Whefn a man has learned 
that he is a Ibol, he begins to be wise/' 

Corrupt 
Is used as a verb, and an adjective. 

V£l^B. ADJECTIVE. 

" Evil communicar ^* Corrupt conversa* 
tions corrupt good tion is very fooUsh." 
mcmners." 

Well 
Is used as a noun, an adjective, ancj an adverb. 
Noun. " A weU is a fountain of water." 
Adjective. " A well man is a man who enjoys 

health." 
Adverb* " A scholar who conducts welly does 
as others will wish they had done."] 

BB 
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One 
Is used as an adjective, and a pronoun. 
Adjective. 'The boy found one old, and four 

young birds. 
Pronou/n. He killed the old oney and took the 
young ones. 
Evil 
Is used as a noun and an adjective, 
r Noun. " Sin is a moral evil ; and the cause 
of natural evils.^^ 
Adjective. " Youth should be very cautious of 

associating with evil company." 
" A man's virtuous habits must be strong in- 
deed, to be proof against the pernicious influ- 
ence of evil companions." 

2. Of such as are pronounced differently. 

VERBS. NOUNS. 

'^'If we abuse any crea- "An abuse is not eaikily 

ture, we abuse ourselves." forgotten." 

" Colleague with an honest " A colleague is a partner." 
friend." 

*^ Desert not a friend." " A desert is a wilderness. '* 

" Protest not rashly, lest " A protest is a solemn de- 

thou have to repent of it.'* claration against a thing." 

" Incense not an enemy ; " Incense is perfume offer- 
but seek reconciliation." ed to images." 

^* They perfume their gar- "A perfume is a sweet 

ments." adour." 

" Refuse not the voice of " The refuse signifies the 

truth." worthless remains." 

"They rise early in the " The riac signifies the be- 

morning " ginning." 
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KOUNS. ADJECTIVES. 

" A precedent is something " A man's future character 

done before, of the same may be very different from 

kind." ' his precedent character." 

<^ An invalid is a person ^^ The instrument is inval- 

disabled by sickness." td." 



*' An empiric is a quack." *' The physicians are still 

VERBS." 



very cwptnc," 



" Gospel ministers instru- " Their light is very dif- 
mentally diffuse great joy /i«e.** 
and peace." 

" The hinder part of the 

'^ See that ye hinder not flock should not be neglect- 
tbeir labour of love." ed." 

" If ye live after the flesh, . " A live dog is better than 
ye shall die." a dead lion." 

^^ If we moderate our world- '' Modercde expectations 
ly expectations, we thereby give room for agreeable dia^ 
increase our enjoyment." appointments." 

" Do nothing rashly ; lest " Hasty and predpitale con- 
thou precipitate thyself into nexions are generally attend- 
in extricable difliculty." ed with great disadvuita- 

ges." 
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Of Noimsj (sometimes called Substantives.) 

Nouns are either RULE 4. 
proper or common. . 

Proper nouns are the Collective nouns 
names appropriated to sometimes require the 
individuals ; as, Lon- singular, and some- 
don, Thames, George, times the plural aum- 
Common nouns stand ber of their verbs, and 
for kinds containing relative nouns and pro- 
many sorts, or for sorts nouns : according to 
containing many tndi- their import, as convey- 
viduals und^r them ; as, ing unity or plurality of 
animal, man, tree* idea. 

Common nouns are 

of the following classes. ^'^'^^ «^^ .P/?°^^,"«' ^ ^ 

1 T J- 'J 1 sentence, sifnifyiBg the Bfime 

1. Individual nouns ; persons or things, ^re called 

as, animal, house, field, relatives. 

2. Collective nouns ; EXAMPLES 

a», people, parfmment, ^his naHm is a body of 

meeting. Rule 4. peoph, who are thought 

3. Abstract nouns, or to be the most enlightened 

the names of qualities; ^nhahitavis of the earth. 

as, knowledge, good- « The meeftng was Targe ; 

ness, whiteness. yet it was very quiet." 

4. Verbal nouns ; as, " The council were ^vided 

the beginning,the read- "^ H^l sentiments." 

^i5 'J^ ^^The multttude eagerly 

ing, the writing. pursue pleasure,' as ihetr 

Some nouns are used only chief good." 

in the singular number ; as, lUustraHon, In the first 

wheat, pitch, gold, sloth.— sentence, " naUon,^^ " 6ody," 

Others, only in the plural ; ^^peopky^^ ^^who^^^ and «tn- 

as, bellows, lungs, riches. ^afttfanfe," are rektives. 

Some are the same in both 
numbers ; as, deer, sheep, 

youth. ^ 



CHAP. V. 31 

Of AdjectiBet. 

ft 

Adjectives are of five classes; viz. Descriptive, 
Numeral, Definite, Indefinite, and Distributive. 

1. Descriptive Adjectives describe the quality 
of the person or thing spoken of; as icise man, 
sour fruit. 

2. Numeral Adjectives point out the number 
of the things spoken of; as one boy, two days, 
three birds. 

3. Definite Adjectives ascertain what^partic- 
ular things are meant ; as, this house, that field, 
the garden. 

4. Indefinite Adjectives point out nouns in 
an indefinite or general manner ; as, a grove, 
ant/ time, some children, all things. 

5. Distributive Adjectives denote that the 
persons or things, spoken of, are to be taken 
separately and singly ; as, each lot, every beast, 
either way. 

Descriptive Adjectives are varied to express 
comparisons. They express three degrees of 
comparison ; viz. Positive, comparative, and 
superlative. 

1 . The positive form shows the quality of a 
thing, without any increase or diminution ; as, 
good, wise, great. 

2. The Comparative form expresses an in- 
crease or diminution of the quality ; as, better, 
wiser, less wise. 
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3. The Superlative form exhibits the great- 
est degree of increase or diminution ; as, best, 
wisest, least wise. 

The positive form becomes comparative by 
adding r or er to the termination ; and super- 
lative by adding st or est. Ex. Wise, wiser, 
wisest ; great, greater, greatest. 

The Adverbs, more and most, less and least, 
prefixed to the positive, have the same effect. 
Ex. Wise, more wise, most wise ; less wise, 
least wise. 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are com- 
pared by r or er, and st or est ; a«, mild, mild- 
er, mildest : and dissyllables, by the adverbs ; 
as, frugal, more frugal, most frugal. But dis- 
syllables ending in jf or Uj after a mute, easily 
admit of r or er, and si ox est; as, happy, hap- 
pier, happiest ; able, abler, ablest. Words of 
more than two syllables hardly ever admit of 
those terminations. 

[The following words, and perhaps a few o A- 
er», have irregular comparisons : 



Good, 


better. 


bestt 


bad, ill, 


worse, 


worst ; 


little. 


less. 


least ; 


much, many. 


more. 


most; 


near. 


nearer. 


nearest or next ; 


late. 


later. 


latest or last ; 


old. 


older. 


oldest or eldest. 



The following are superlative : 



Nethermost, uttermost, 
utmost, uppermost, 
foremost. 



Descriptive adjectives 
may belong to nouns of 
either number ; as, 
good boy, good boys.] 
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The nQiaeral adjec- 
tives, onty twOy three, 
&c. are called cardinal 
numbers. First, sec- 
midy third, &c. are 
called ordinal num- 
bers.* 

Adjectives are called 
Pronominal when the 
nouns to which they 
belong, are not ex- 
prei^ed. 

Of pronominal adjectives, 
only the words another and 
other are varied. 

They are varied as follows : 

Case. Smguiar. Plural. 
Nora. & Obj. JhtotheTf 
Possessive, j^other's, 
Nom. & Obj, The Other, Oth&s, 
Possessive, Theoiher^s, Others', 
When these are ttsed sim- 
ply as adjectives, having their 
nouns expressed, they are 
not varied. 

This and these refer 
to the nearest persons 
or things : that and 
those to the more dis- 
tant.f 



* Ordinal numbers belong 
to nouns of either the singu- 
lar or plural number. 

Cardinal numbers belong 
only to nouns of the plural 
number, except one. 

The following adjectives 
belong to nouns in the singu- 
lar number only : viz. o, an, 
one, another, tJws, thai, each, 
every, and either. 

Some belong to the plural 
number only ; as, these, those, 
several, &c. 

"^ Examples and illustrations, 
" This is ray book ; That is 

John's." 
** These houses are olderthan 

those,'*'* 
ThM is a pronominal adjec- 
tive: It belongs to 
the noun hook, un- 
derstood, in the nom- 
inative case, belong- 
ing to the verb " is." 
ThM is parsed like « this,'' 
These is an adjective. It 
belongs to the noun 
"houses." 
Those is a pronominal adjec- 
tive. It belongs to 
the noun houses, un- 
derstood, in the nom- 
inative case, belong- 
i ing to the verb are, 
understood. ^ 



S4 
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This also indicates 
the latter, or last men- 
tioned : thaty the for- 
mer, or first mention- 
ed.* 

The indefinite adjec- 
tive a is used only when 
a consonant «ound im- 
mediately follows it. 

Ex. ".5 wise son" — "a 
hand"— "a useful lesson." 

" w9" is used before long «, 
because it takes the conso- 
nant sound of 1^ before It. 

*'j3" is also used before 
^^ one*'* because it takes the 
consonant 30und oiw at the 
beginning, 

"-4n'* lis u^ed only 
when a vowel sound 
immediately follows it. 

"EtX, '^ An industrious 
boj"- 
hour. 



^EXAMPLE, &e. 

'^ Both wealth and poverty 
are temptations ; that tends 
to excite pride, thisy discon- 
tent." , 

TAa<...is a pronominal adjec- 
tive. It indicates the 
noun " wealth :" and 
is in the nominatit^e 
case, belonging to the 
verb " tends." 

This,,,i& a pronominal ad- 
jective. . It indicated 
the nouH ** poverty :" 
and is in the nomina- 
tive case, belonging 
to the verb teiidny un- 
derstood. 

The meaning of the sen- 
tence is, ^' Wealth is a temp- 
tation which tends to excite 
pride ;" and " poverty is a 
temptation which tends to 
excite discontent." 



.a 



an acorn 



>? 



M 



an 



)> 



J7 being silent in " Aoter," 
the vowel souiid immediately 
follows " anJ*^ 



CHAP. TI. 25 

Of Pranmms. 

Pronouns are of three * Pronouna must be 

kinds: VIZ. Simple, of the same number as 

Conjunctive, and Inter- the nouns for which 

rogative.* thev stand. 

^ 1. Simple pronouns .m. "James is an indua- 

simply stand instead of ^^^ ^®/ 5 *^ ^^ learned 

no^ns. '® lesson :" « children are 

o A r«^^- X- * comfort when iheu wte 

Z. A Conjunctive wise." ^ 

pronoun stands instead R. 5. A Conjunctive 
of a preceding noun, Pronoun is of the same 
pronoun, or phrase, and person and number as 
at the sama time joins its antecedent jf and 
two sentences into one. the verb agrees with it 
Who, tohichj and that, accordingly, 
are used as conjunc- Ex. *^ ^ who speak from ex- 
tives. They are the P®™**c«> *^now what I say :" 
same in both numbers. •J'J^^ tiAo fowjrf wisdom, 

T> e '**"Mcio. art loved of her :'^ " Thw 

^* ^' wh4} love the truth, walk in it/' 

The word .kat « a noL'lTno^S 
compound pronoua, in- belongwg to theterb 
eluding boti the simple when n? nomUlve 

rL',r""'-''V ^"** comes betweeT it ^d 
IS mostly equivalent to theverb. [It stands be- 

the thing which. f^y^ ♦!,« u 

rp.^ ®„ m. . - , 'Ore the verb, even 

T •■ ; A ^^'V^ "^^"^ wl»en objective.! 
I wanted ;" th« same Ex. « iL. the min «Ao« 

as to say, " This is the ye .eeifc." ^" 

thing which I wanted."! "'''^**" " « conjunctive 

■• pronoun, in the ob- 

3. Interrogative pro- ^^"V'^' ." ^ 

nouns are used in Lk- tb "tk »' ^''^ 

mg questions, * . t The antecedent is the prcced- 

"•K noun, pronoun, op phraae. 
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Whoy which, and R. 6- The noun or 

what, are used as in- pronoun by which a 

terrogatives. question is answered, 

Ex, " Who is he ?" must be in the same 

" Which is the book?* case as that by which 

" What art thou do- the question is asked- 

ing ?" R. 6. [Ex. Whose book is 

[The pronoun one is that ? John's. 

declined like a noun. Who gave it to him ? 

Singular. Plwnd. /. 
Nom. & Obj. Om, Oms, Qf whom didst thou 
Possessive, Or^\ Ones . buyitPOfa&OoAseZ^cr.} 

Nom ongmally sig- ^ ■' 

nifies no one : but it is 
used in both numbers. 
Ex. " None is eo deaf 
as he that will not 
hear ;" 

" Nons that go unto 
her return again." 

Prov. ii. 19.] 



A noun or pronoun R. 7. The possessive 

in the possessive case case is governed by the 

denotes the possessor name of the property 

of «ome property or or condition of the pos- 

cdii<Ution. R. 7. sessor. 

« Ex. " This is my book ; 
that is Johnh.^^ 

My is a pronoun, in the pos- 
sessive casOi governed 
hy the noun " book." 

John^s is a noun, in the pos- 
sessive case, governwl 
by the noun f^(H}k, un- 
flerstop^. 



CHAP. VII. a. 8—9. 27 

Of Verh9, 

Verbs express action [* No complete sen-^ 
or existence.* They tence can be formed 
are of two kinds : viz. without a verb.] 

Transitive and Intran- „ ^ rw^t 

gj^iyg^ R. 8. The transitive 

verb governs an objec 

1. The Transitive tive case : [i. e. re- 
verb expresaea actian xjuires a noun or pro- 
which passes to an ob- noun to be objective.] 

ject, K. 8. Ex. " Asa hwJiX the Aoi»€.^» 

jETotise is a noun, in the ob- 

.[Ex. A wise man ^^^^^^^^ 
gaterns his passion^.] | rpj^^ ^^^^^^ j^ ^j^^ 

2. The Intransitive P^^f ^ or thing chiefly 
verb expresses exis- JP^*^^" ^^ ^^ ^^^ «^^^ 

tence, or action which ^ JJ^ j^transive verb fre. 
does not pass from its quently takes two nomina-* 
subject.f tives, one belbre, and the* 

other after it. 

[Ex. " The ways of R. 9. When a verb 
wisdom are pleasant.^' has two nominatives, it' 
The boys exercise must ajgree with the 
with great activity. one wJiich is most nat- 

The birds ^ingr sweet- urally its subject. 

ly.l Ex, " The wages of sin is 

^ ^ death. 

Is is an intransitive verb, of 
the third person, and sin- 
gular number. - It agrees 
with its nominative * death^* 
because * death^ '' is most 
naturally its subject." 



da MOODS OF TttBB. 

[The Verb has various forms by which we 
express the different intentions of the mind, anci 
circumstances of action or existence.] 

The action is very differently represented hy 
using the same verb in d^erent forms. 
Kx. 1. He walks; Does he walk? 
% He may walk ; may he walk f 

3. Do walk ; walk : 

4. If he M?a/& I wfll : - — 

5*^ We intend to walk. 

These five forms are called Moods, viz. 

1. The Indicative Mood ; 2. The Poteatial ; 
3. The Imperative ; 4. The Subjunctive ; 5. 
The Infinitive. 

1. The Indicative Mood simply indieates or 
declares a thing ; or asks a question* Ex. He 
walks i does he walk ? 

2. The Potential Mood implies possibility or 
liberty, power, will, or obligation. It also asks 
a qoeatioii. Ex. He may walk ; he can walk ; 
be fcmdd walk ; he should walk ; may he walk f 
can he ttmlk ? would he walk ? should he walk ? 



3. The Imperative 
Mood is used for com- 
mandin g, exho r tin g, 
entreating, or permit- 
ting. Ex. Walk ye; 
walk ; do walk ; go in 
peace.* 



* The Imperative : 
Mood must have a pro- 
noun of the second per- 
son for its nominative, 
expressed or under- 
stood. 
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4. The Subjunctive *The subjunctive 
Mood repreflenta a mood requires another 
thing conditionally ; verb in the sentence. 

with a motive, wish, Ex. "I wUl respect my 

supposition, &c- It is teacher, thpugh he cAufcme-^ 

*^*^ J J , ' . " Wtre he wise, he would 

preceded by a COnjunc- respect hini :" i. e. If he were 

tion, expressed or ua- wise, he w«ul4 respect him. 

deretood.* t The Infinitive Mood 

Ex. If you walk we generally depends on a 

will. precediag verb. It 

5. The Infinitive sometimes depends on 
Mood represents ac- a noun or an adjective, 
tion or existence in a Ex. "They have a.denre 

general and unlimited J ^^"^ '* "• ^ '^^^ 

"^"^''m „ ** The sign to is gea- 

u M T ' u ^^ erally required before 

have walked ; to be ; t^e infinitive mood, 

to have been, ^he^ it depends on 

It makes no distmc- th^ following words,the 

tion of number or per- gj ,^ j* properly 

son. Ex. « Cease to do ^^^^^^^^ . ^^^ ml be- 

evi.^ Learn to do ^^^y^ ^^^serve, make. 

The Infinitive mood ^ave, transitive ; and 

has much of the nature j^re and need, intran- 

of a noun; and fre- gj^j^g 

quently does the office ex. He bids yoa read ; 

of a noun in different Have him do it ; 

cases : in the nomina- ^o" <'"® °^ negkct k ; 

tive ; as, « To play is 4.°" "J*^ °!* ^' ^^- , 

pleasant:" in tie ob- . .^^® infinitive mood 

fective ; as. « Boys love '^ fo/»et"»es niade ab- 

<o »;««.♦• «°^"*®' not depending 

•^ ^ on a preceding word : 

as, " 2b eenfest the truth, I 

CC was in a faolt." 
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The Terb lu» other 
fbnns, which are called Par- 
ticiptes, because they partake 
of the nature of adjectives. 

The Verb has three 
Participles or particip- ' 
ial forms : viz. The 
Present, the Perfect, 
and the Compound par^ 
tieiple ; as, Loving, 
loved, having loved. 

Participles, like other forms 
of the verb, express the idea 
of timei with action or exist- 
ence ; and are hereby dis- 
tinguished from adjectiyes. 

R. 10. 
The present participle ex- 
presses the occurrence, as 
p«8sii|g : the perfect partici- 
ple expresses it as complet- 
ed. 

When a noun or pro- 
noun is connected with 
a participle, without 
dependahce on the rei^t 
of the sentence> it is 
called absolute. 

Ex. ^* Lawrence hat)-' 
ing been iinwatchful, 
the work is rendered 
difficult.^' R- 11. 



R. 10. The Partici- 
ple belongs to a noun 
or pronoun, expressed 
or implied. 

i^xainples and Illustrations. 
^^ Havtf^ loved his own, he 

loved them to the end." 

*^ Baming loved^^ is a Qtom- 
pound Partictpie^ and be- 
longs to the pronoun ^ he.' 
('< The Participle belongs 
to a noun or pronoun," 
&c.) 

^^ iMMig expensively and 
luxuriously, he destrojed 
his health." 

'^ Ltmngp" is a Present Par*- 
ticiple, and belongs to the 
pronoun ^ he.' 

'* Admired and applauded^ 
he became Yttia.'' 



R. 11. The noun or 

f)ronoun, when abso- 
ute, must be in the 
nominative case. 

Ex. " 7Vi^ being desirous 
to improve, the study is ren* 
dered agreeable." 

Here the pronoun " the^^^ 
is in the nominative case tip- 
solute. 



t 
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^ Men iviio grasp after riches fure nerer satisfied." 

Men is a common noun, in the nominative case, belong- 
ing to the verb ^^ areJ*'^ It is of the third person, 
and plural number. 

•Sre is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, of 

the thkd person, and plural number. (^^ R. 3. A 
verb must be of the same person and number as 
its nominative.") 

FF^.......i8 a conjfunctive pronoun, in the nominative case, 

belonging to the verb ^^grosp." It stands instead 
of the noim '^ Men ;" and is of the third person, 
and plural number. 

Group is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, of 

the third persoh, and plural number. ('^R. 5. 
The conjunctive pronoun is of the same person 
and number as its antecedent ; and the verb 
agrees with it accordingly.") 

•iA/l6r..,.«..is a preposition, and shows the relation between 
the verb " grwatp" and the noun "ricAcs." ("A 
preposition - is a word used to connect words, and 
to show the relatfon between them.") 

JStcJ^....is a common notin, of the third person, used only 
in the plurid number. It is in the objective case, 
being the object of the preposition " a/icr." ("The 
objective case signifies the object of an action or 
ef a preposition.") 

JNever is an .adverb, used to qualify the verb " are Mf««- 

Jied.^^ (".-^^ adverb is a word used to qualify 
verbs," &'c.) 

Satisfied., is a perfect participle, belonging to the noun 
"•Men." ("R. 10. The participle belongs to a 
nod^n or pronoun," &c.) 

"A wise man's anger is- of short duration." 

•A is an indefinite adjective, and belongs to the no)in 

^^man's.^^ (" R. 1. Every adjective belongs to a 
noun," &c.) 
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Wise is a descrijitiTe adjective, and belongs to the nouo 

^* men's." 

Mah*$ is a common noun, in the posse^nve ca^e, govern* 

ed by the noun "ang-cr." ("R. 7. The possesi* 
sive case is governed by the name of the property 
or condition of the possessor.") 

Anger is a common noun, in the nonunalive case, belong* 

ing to* the verb '^ is." It is of the third person 
and singular number. 

Is is an intransitive verb, in the indicative mood, of 

the third person and singular nulnber. (<^ R. 3. 
A verb must be of the same - person and number 
as its nominative.") 

Of, is a preposition, used to connect the verb ^^u*'^ 

and the noun ^' cturo/ton." (^^ A preposition is a 
word used to connect words, and to show the rela*> 
tion between them.") 

Short,.,. ,As a descriptive adjective, and belongs to the noun 
, '^ duration." ('^ R. 1. £very adjective belongs ^ 
a nonn," &c.) 

Dtirafton.is a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number, und in the objective case, being the ob-- 
ject of the preposition "^." ("The objective 
case signifies the object of an aiction, or of a prep- 
osition.") 

'^ We must aet our part with constancy, though 
the reward of constancy be distant." 

We ....is a simple pronoun, in the nominative case, be- 
longing to the verb ^^musi acV^ It is of the first 
person, and plural number. 

JIfusf ac/..is a transitive verb, in the potential mood ; (be- 
cause it " implies obligation.") It is of the first 
person, and plural number. ("R. 3. A verb 
must be of the same person and number as its 
nominative.") 

Our is a simple pronoun, in the possessive case, gov- 
erned by the noun ^^part.^^ (Here recite R. 7.) 
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Part is a common noun, of the third person, singular 

number, and in the objective case, governed by 
_- the verb " muH act^ (Here refer to R. 8.) 

Wiih is a preposition,, used to show the relatipn be- 
tween the verb ^' must ac<," and the noun " conF- 
stancy,^^ (^< A preposition is a word used to 
connect words, and to show the relation between 
them.") 

Constaticy^^as a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number,, and in the objective case, beii^ the ob- 
ject of the preposition <^«ilA."' (" The object- 
ive case signifies the object of an action, or of a 
preposition.") 

7%ough„\,. ts a conjunction, used to connect sentences. 

Tke is a definite adjective, and belongs to the noun 

"rcioard." (" R. 1. Every acQective belongs 
to a noun,"&c.) 

Reward.,,.. ia a common noun, in the nominative case, be- 
longing to the verb ^' &e." It is of the third per- 
son, and singular number. 

Be..* is an intransitive Verb, in the subjunctive mood^ 

of the third person, and singular number. (Here 
recite R. 3.) (Ijt is in the subjunctive mood, 
because it ** represents the thing conditionally.^) 

Of. is a preposition, used to show the relatjoi) be- 
tween the two nouns '^ reioard" and ^' constancy. ^^ 

Constancy.. IB a common noun, of the third person, singular 
number, and in the objective case, being the ob- 
ject of the preposition " o/!" (" The object^e 
case signifies the object of an action, or of a 
preposition.") 

Distant... ,,.19 a descriptive adjective, and belongs to the 
noun ^^retvard,^^ ("R. 1. Every adjective be- 
longs to a noun," &c.) 
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Of PtepoHtions* 

Th6 Preposition is R, 12. The preposi- 

used to connect the ob- tion governs an object- 

jective case with a verb, ive case : [i. e. requires 

noun, pronoun, or ad- a noun or pronoun to 

jective. It shows \yhat be objective.] 
relation tliose words 

bear to each other, in , ^^' "T.^^f "^^f 8^^^.^*^ 

^1 . rfc -irk ^o A«m . " A word to a wise 

the sentence- R. 12. ,^,^ jg sufficient /or him ;" 

W<^ may be good and i&ap- 

Some prepositions ai'c us- py ^^ poverty : 
ed, in Ilnglish, to express They tM^A whom wa asso- 
those relations, which, in oth- ciate are apt to influence our 
er Languages, are marked character, 
by cases, or the different ter- # The preposition is often 
ihinations of nouns. They separated from the interrog- 
ate chiefly used to show the ^tive and conjunctive pro- 
relation between the verb and noun which it governs : as, 
their object. Of, with its "Whom wilt thou give it 
object, is frequently used in- to ?» instead of To whom wilt 
stead of the possessive ; as, thou give it ? " He is an au- 
"The house of my friend;'* thor whom I ani much de- 
mstead of, my friend's house, lighted with." But the plac- 
Prepositions sometimes ing of the preposition before 
have the appearance and ef- the conjunctive or interroga- 
feet of conjunctions. Ex. tive is more elega^it, as well 
" They made haste to be pre- as more perspicuous^ 
pared against their friend's 
arrival :'* but if the noun 

time, which is understood, be ** 
supplied, they lose their con- 
junctive appearance."^ 
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Of Canjunction$. 

The Conjunction is . R. 13. Nouns and 
ehiefly used to connect pronouns, connected 
sentences. It some- by a conjunction, must 
times connects only be in the same case, 
words. R. 13. [Ex. William and 

Mary intended to ac- 

Conjunctions are company them : His 

principally of two sorts, and her friends came : 

viz. copulative and dis- They instructed him 

junctive. and her.] ' 

The Copulative Con- R. 14* When nomi- 
junction denotes an ad- natives of the singular 
dition, a supposition, a number are connected 
cause, &c. R. 14. by copulative conjunc- 

Ex. "He and his tions, their verbs, and 
brother reside in Lon- relative nouns and pro- 
don." " I will go if he nouns, must be plural : 
will accompany me." [Because the preceding 
*^He is happy because terms are referred to 
he is good." as taken together.] 

The Disjunctive Con- R. 15. When nomi- 
junction is used to ex- natives of the singular 
press opposition of number are connected 
meaning in different by disjunctive conjunc- 
degrees. R. 15. tions, their verbs, and 

[Ex. " Though he relative nouns and pro- 
was frequently reprov- nouns, must be singU'- 
ed, yet he did not re- lar : [Because the pre- 
form." " They came ceding terms are refer- 
with her but they went red to as taken sepa- 
aWay without her."] rately.] 
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The following is a list of ♦ Some conjunctions 

the principal Conjunctions. ^^^^ correspondent 

^ , ^. A J ./. conjunctions belonging 
Copulative. And, if, ^^ ^j^^^ 

that, both, then, since, 

for, because, therefore, EXAMPLES. 

wherefore. [" Though he was 

rich, yet for our sakes 

Disjunctive. But, or, he became poor." 

nor, as, than, lest, " Whether he will go 

though, unless, either, or not, T cannot tell." 

neither, yet, notwith- " I will either send 

standing.* it, or bring it myself." 

" Neither he nor I am 

able to compass it." 

^^ She is as amiable 

as her sister." 

^* As the stars, so 

shall thy seed be."] 

[Examples of the 14th and 15th Rules. 

" Socrates and Plato were wise ; they were 
the most eminent philosophers of Greece," 

^* John and James are good scholars ; they 
intend to be wise : therefore they are industri- 



ous." 



" Sincerity and truth form the basis of every 
virtue." 

" Joseph or Asa intends to accompany him." 

^^ Either David or his brother is the Zaa which 
is wanted." 

" He or his brother is the one which was 
there."] 

The Conjunction is sometimes property omitted. Ex. 
^* The sun that roll^ over oar heads, the &od that we re- 
ceive, the rest that we ^njoy, daily odmonMh us of a superi* 
our and'nsuperintending Power. 
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Of Adverbs. 

Adverbs are used to * Adverbs should gen- 
express some quality erally stand before the 
or circumstance re- adjectives which they 
specting verbs, adjec- qualify; and after the 
tives, or other ad- verbs which they quali- 
verbs,* iy^ or between the 

Some adverbs are members of a com- 

cotopared, thus ; Soon, pound verb. 

sooner, soonest ; often, Ex. " He made a rcry »cn- 

oftener, oftenesU «^/e discourse ; he ^ im. 

mi J* - 7 affectedly and forcibly, and 

Those ending m ly, y,^ att^n^ire/y heard by the 

are compared by more whole assembly." 

and most : as, Wisely,, The adverb there is often 

more wisely,most wise- jl?! ,^1^^* '''^^^^ ^l 

, . .i -^ ' , tnmg to the sense : m which 

ly ; happily, more hap- case it precedes the verb and 

pily, most happily. nominative : as, " There is 

a person at the door ;" which 

Adverbs are chiefly of 12 would be as weM, or better 

classes ; viz. expressed by saying, " A 

1. OfJVMtii6cr: as, Once, person is at the door." — 
twice, thrice, &c. Sometimes it gives a SAiall 

2. Of Order : as. Finally, degree of emphasis to a sen- 
lastly, first, secondly, &c. tence : as, " There was a 

3. Of Place : as. Here, man sent from God^ w)iose 
there, where, elsewhere, any name was John." 

where, somewhere, nowhere, 
whither, upward, downward^' 
forward, backward, whence, 
hence, whithersoever, &e. 
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[4. Of Time: as, 
Now, to-day, already, 
before, lately, yester- 
day, heretofore, hither- 
to, long since, long 
ago, to-morrow, not 
yet, hereafter, hence- 
forth, henceforward, by 

and by, instantly, pres- * The adverb mver 

ently, immediately, generally precedes the 

straitway, often, sel- verb : as, " I never was 

dom, never, &c.* there.^ 

5. Of Quantity : as, 

Muchi little, sufficient- [We have examples 

ly, how great, enough, of adverbs being used 

abundantly, &c. for nouns : as, " In 

6. Of Quality : as, 1687, he erected it into 
Badly, cheerfully, ad- a community of regu- 
mirabiy, wisely, foolish- lars ; since when^ it has 
ly, justly, unjustly, &c. begun to increase i& 

7. Of Manner: as, those countries as a re- 
Quickly, slowly, readi- ligious order ;" i. e- 
ly, &c* " since uMck time.^^ 

8. Of DmM : as, '^ A little whiles and 

Perhaps, peradventure, I shall not see you ;'* 

possibly, &c. i* e, '^ A short time.^^ 

9. Of AffirmatUm : " It is worth their 

as, Verily, truly, un- trAtfe." i. e. *^It de- 

doubtedly, doubtless, served their time and 

certainly, yea, yeS|Sure- pains.^^l 
ly, indeed, really, &c.] 
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[10- Of Negation: R. 16. Two nega- 
as, Nay, no, not, by no tives, in English, de- 
meaoi^, nM at all, in stroy^ach other, or are 
no wise, &c. R. 16. equivalent to an affir- 

11 » Of Interrogation: mative. 
as, How, why) where^ [Examples* 

fore, &c. " Nor did they not 

12. Of Comparison : perceive him." i. e. 
as, More, most, better, " They did perceive 
best, worse, worst, less, him." " His language, 
least, very, almost, lit- though inelegant, is 
tie, alike, &c. not ungranrntaticaV^ 

i. e. " It is grammati- 

There are many ad- cal." 
verbs formed by a com- Some writers have 
bination of preposi- improperly employed 
tions with the adverbs two negatives instead 

of place, hcrc^ there, and of ^ne !^ as, ^^ Nevir no 

where ; as, Hereof, imitator grew up to his 

thereof, wbereof ; here- author :" meaning, 

by, thereby, whereby ; " Never did an imita- 

herewith, therewith, tor grow up to his au- 

wherewith ; herein, thor." ] 

therein, wherein ; "I cannot by no m^wa al- 

therefore, (i. e. there- *^^ J^™ ^^«J, ^« argunient 

/• \ L i» /• must prove :" instead qf^ I 

for,) wherefore, (l. e. can b/ no means," &c. . 

Wherefor.) hereupon, « JVbr is danger ever ap- 

thereupon, whereupon, prehended in such a governr 

^^^ mtent, no more thaa we com- 

r^i J ^n ^ monly apprehend 4aAg6r 

The WOrd^ therefore from thunder or earth- 

is a conjunction when quakes." It should be, "cm^ 
it is not subjoined to «n<»^®>" &c- 
another conjunction.] 
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Of TenieSf Conjugationj and Passive Voice. 

[Having treated of the nature and impor- 
tance of Verbs, and of their different Moods or 
modes, in a preceding chapter, let us take a 
farther view of their inflections. And,] 

1. 9F ¥£NS£S. 

Tense is the distinction of Time made by 
verbs. They have six variations to distinguish 
Time, called The Present, the Imperfect, the 
Perfect, the Pluperfect, and the First and Sec- 
Qud Future Tenses. 



Ex. Present, He loves study : 

Imperfect, He loved it : ) . 

Perfect, He has loved it : S '^^ 

Floperfect, He had loved it : ) * * 

1. Future, He' will love it : 

2, Future, He will have loved it. 



Mood, 



1. The Present Tense represents an action 
or event as passing or existing at the time in 
which it is mentioned. Ex. He rules. He is 
ruled. 

2. The Imperfect Tense represents an action 
or event either as past, or as passing at a certain 
time past. Ex. " Behold how he loved him.'* 
" He was writing." 

3. The Perfect Tense refers to what is past, 
and also conveys an allusion to the present 
time. Ex. They have learned their lesson. 
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Whes the {Mirtieulal' time of an oeearrence is tpeeiCedy 
as prior to the present time, the perfect tense should not bo 
used. Thus, it would be improper to saj, ^^ I have written 
yesterday :^ ft should be, " I wrote yesterday.** 

4. The Pluperfect Tense represents a things 
not only as past^ but also as prior to some oth- 
er point of time specified in the sentence. 
Ex. ** I had finished my letter before he ar- 
rived.'* 

5* The First Futiire Tense represents the 
action or event; as yet to eome« Ex<. *^ He will 
come again." " They will be here to-morrow." 

6. The Second Future Tense intimates that 
the action oi^ evelit will b^ AiUy past, at <>r be*, 
fore the time of an other futtire action^ or event, 
to which it refers. Ex. ^* I shall have dined at 
one o'clock." " We shall have been therp, and 
returned before he arrives." 

2. OP €OKJt7CMlflOlf. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several 
persons, numbers, moods and tenses* 

The verbs which are prefixed to, and readi* 
ly combine with others, are called Auxiliaries ; 
because they are helpers of the principal verb* 

DD 



« 
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English verbs are principally vaiied by pre- 
fixing Auxiliaries. 

Simple variations are those which are made 
without prefixing Auxiliaries. 

Compound variations are formed by prefix- 
ing Auxiliaries. 

The following is a list of Auxiliaries, with their simple 
variations. 

«^ ^ 5 Pi'^^nt. Do, dost, does, doth, doest,t doing :t 
^^- I Past. Did, didst, done. t 

•g ^ ( Present. Am, art, is, are, he, heing : 
( Pafit. Was, wast, were, been. 

iTovA * S Present. Have, hast, has, hath, having : 
"*^®- I Vast. Had,had8t. 

Qi „ 5 I'^uture. Shall, shalt : 
^^^^' J Past. Should, shouldst. 

"wu »+ J Future. Will, wilt : 
^^' + 1 Past. .Would, wouldst. 

fuf i Present. May, mayst : 
^^y- I Fast Might, mightst. 

g^ 5 Present. Can, canst : 

^"*- I Past. Could; couldst. 

Must. 

t 

*[Z?o, bCy havCj and tri?/, with the chief of 
their variations, are sometimes principal verbs. 

t Doesty doing, and donCf should be used on- 
ly as principal verbs. 

t Willy when used as a principal verb, has 
the following variations ; viz. Present, will, wil- 
iest, wills ; Past, willed, willedst.] 
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Verbs generally form their imperfect tense 
of the indicative mood, and their perfect parti- 
ciple, by the addition of d or ed to the verb. 
These are called Regular verbs, and others 
Irregular verbs. 

Ex, Present, Imperfect Perfect Part. 

Regular. I love. I loved. Loved. 

I favour. ' I favoured. Favoured. 

I finish. I finished. Finished. 

Irregular. I begin. I .began. Begun. 

The whole number of English verbs is about 4300. The 
number of Irregular verbs is about 177. 

A regular transitive verb is conjugated in the 
following manner. 

To Love. 

1. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Person. Singtdar. Person. Plural. 

1. I love life. 1. We love life. 

2. Thou lovest it. 2 \I^^^7^\ 

I You love It. 

3. He loves it. 

3. She loves it. } 3. They love it. 

3. It loves it. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Per. Singular. Per. Plural. 

1. I loved life. 1. We loved life. 

2. Thou lo,eds. it. 2. \ ^l^Ziht. 

3. He loved it. 3. They loved it. 
3. She. loved, &.c 
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Perfect Tense. 
Per. Singtdar, Per, Plural. 

1. I have loved it. 1- We have loved it^ 

^mu u*i J-, o fYe have loved it. 

2. Thou hast loved it- 2. J you have loved it. 

3. He haB loved it. 3. They have loved it. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Per, Singular, Per, PlutaL 

1. I had loved it. 1. We had loved it. 

2. Thou hadst loved it. 2. jyouLdbvedk. 

3. He had loved it. 3. They had loved it. 

First Future Tense. 
Per. Singular, Per, PkiroJ. 

1. I shall love it. 1. We shall love it. 

2. Thou wilt love it. 2. Ye will love it* 

3. He will love it. 8. They will love it. 

1. I wilt love it. 1. We will love it. 

2. Thou shah lovie it. 2. You shall love iU 

3. He shall love it. 3. They shall love it. 

[Shall, in the first person, simply for^eDs : 
In the second and third persons it promises, 
commands, or threatens : as, " Thou shalt have 
it." " Ye shall go." " He shall answer for 
it." ^ 

Willf in the first person, expresses resolu- 
tiop or/promisiQtg : as, " I will strive to learn :'* 
In the second eskd thifd persons it only ft^e- 
tells ; as, " Thou wilt repent orf that folly."] 
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Second Future Tense. 
Per. Sv^uiar. 

1. I shall have loved it. 

2. Thou wilt have loved it. 

3. He will liave loved it. 

Plural. 

1. We shall have loved it. 

2. You will have loved it. 

3. They will have loved it. 

2. POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Per. Singular. 

1. I may love the Truth. 

2. Thou mayst love the Trutlu 

3. He may love the Truth. 
3; She may love the Truth. 

Plural. 

1., We may love the Truth. 

2. You may love the Truth. 

3. They may love the Truth. 

Per, Singular, Per, Plural, 

1. I can love it. 1. We can love it. 

2. Thou canst love it. 2. You can love it. 

3. He can love it. 3. They can lovo it. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Per, Singular. 

1. I might love the Truth. [I could love it. 
Iwould love it. I should love it.] 

2. Thou mightst love it. [Thou couldst love it. 
Thou wouldst love it. Thou shouldst love it. J 

3. He might love it. [He could love it. 
He would love it. He should love it.] 

Plural. 

1 . We might love it. [We could love it. 
We would love it. We should love it.] 

2. You might love it. [You cpuld love it. 
You would love it. You should love it.] 

3. They might love it. [They could love it. 
They would love it. They should love it.] 

Perfect Tenee. 
Per. Atf^gvto-. 

1. I may have loved it. [I can have loved it,] 

2. Thou mayst have loved it. [Thou canst 

have loved it.] 

3. He may have loved it. [He can have loved it." 

Plural. 

1. We may have loved it. [We can have 

loved it.] 

2. You may have loved it. [You can have 

loved it.] 

3. They may have loved it. [They can have 



. Pluperfect Tense. 
Per. Singular. 

1. I might have loved it. 

I could have loved it. 
I would haAC loved it. 
I should have loved it. 



loved it.] 
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2. Thou mightst have loved it. 

Thou couldst htive loved it. 
Thou wouldst have loved it. 
Thou shouldst have loved it« 

3. He might have loved it. 

He could have loved it. 
He would have loved it. 
He should have loved it. 
Plural. 

1. We might have loved it. 

We could have loved it. 
We would have loved it. 
We should have loved it. 

2. You might have loved it. 

Te could have loved it. 
You would have laved it. 
Ye should have loved it. 

3. They might have loved it. r 

They could have loved it. 
They would have loved it. 
They should have loved it. 

3. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural, 

Love Wisdom. Love her. 

Love thou her. Lave ye her* 

Do love her. Do Jove her*^ 

Tho Imperative Mood has no variation of Tense. 

4. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Preseat Tense. 

Per. Singular. Per. Plural.^ 

1. If I love it. 1. If We love it. 

2. If Thou love it. 2. If You love it. 

3. If He love it. 3. If They love it. 
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[In the rismaining Tenses, the subjunctive 
form does not differ from the indicative ; ex- 
cept that the second and third persons, of the 
second future tense, require the auxiliary shalt, 
shally instead of wilty will. Thus, " He will 
have completed the work by midsummer,'! is 
the indicative form ; but the subjunctive is, " If 
he shall have completed the work by midsum- 
mer." This observation applies to verbs in 
general ; but the verb to he is an exception. 
See pages 52 and 56.] 

5. INFINITIVE MOOD. ' 

Present tense. To love the truth. 
Perfect tense. To have loved it* 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Loving. Perfect. Loved. 
Compound. Having loved. 

[The transitive verb may be conjugated dif- 
ferently, by adding the present participle to the 
auxiliary verb to be, through all its moods and 
tenses. This mode of conjugation is adapted 
to the expression of particular acts ; not to gen- 
eral habits, or affections of the mind. It is 
sometimes proper to use intransitive verbs ia 
this form ; as, ^^ I am musing." 

In the present and imperfect tenses, of the 
indicative and subjunctive moods^ we prefix the 
auxiliaries do and did, when we mean to ex- 
press energy : as, " I do love ; I did love." 

The following is a specimen of these, obser- 
vations.] 
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TO LRORJ^. 

INDICITms MOOD. 

Pre$$nt Tense. 
Ber, Singular. Plural, 

1. I am learning. 1. We are learning. 

2. Thou art learniag. 2. Yon axe learning. 

3. He is learning. 3. Tfaejr aire learning. 

I do learn. We do learn* 

Thou dost learn. You do learn. 

He does learn. ThBy do learn. 

Imperfect Tense. . 
_Per. .Singular. Plural. 

1. I was learning. 1. We weise learning. 

2. Thou wast learning; 2. You were learning. 

3. He was learning. 8. They were learning. 

I did learn. We did learn. 

Thou didst l€^4l* Yotr <fid learn. 

He did learn. They did learn. 

Perfect Te*ise. 
Per. Singular. 

1 • I bme been lectrmng. 

2. Thou hast been learning. 

3. He has been learning. 

l?Utral. 

1. We have been leanung. 

2. You have been learning. 
S. They have been learning. 

E 
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Pluperfect Tenae. 
Per. Singular, 

1. I had been learning. 

2. Thou hadst been learning. 

3. He had been learning. 

Plural, 

1. We had been learning. 

2. You had been learning. 

3. They had been learning. 

First Future Tense. 
Per, Singular, 

1. I shall be learning. 

2. Thou wilt be learning. 

3. He will be learning. 

Plural. 

!h Wd shall be learning. 

2. You will be learning. 

3. They will be learning. 

Second Future Ten^e. 
P^r. Singular, 

1. I shall have been learning. 

2. Thou wilt have been learning. 

3. He will have been learnings 

Plural, 

1. We shall have been learning. 

2. You will have been learning. 

3. They will have been learning. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense» 
PeVi Singular. 

1. I may be learning. 

2. Thou mayst be learning. 

3. Jle may be learning. 

Plurah 

1. We may be learning. 

2. You may be learning! 

3. They may be learning. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Per, Singular. 

1. I might be learning. 

2. Thou mightst be learning. 

3. He might be learning. 

Plural. 

1. We might be learning. 

2. You might be learning. 

3. They might be learning- 

Perfect Tense. 
Per. Singular. 

1. I may have been learning. 

2. Thou mayst have been learning. 

3. He may have been learning. 

Plural. 

1. W^may have been learning. 

2. You may have been learning. 

3. They may have been learning. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Per. Singnlar, 

1. I might have been learning. 

2. Thou mightst have been learning. 

3. He might have been learning. 

Plural. 

1. We might have been learning. 

2. You might have been learning. 

' 3. They might have been learning* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singula!' and Plural. Be learning. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular, Plurah 

1. If I be learning. 1. If we be learning. 

.2. If thou be learning. 2. If you be learning. 

3. If he be learning. 5. If they be learning. 

1. If 1 do learn. 1. If we do learn. 

2. If thou do learn. 2. If you do learn. 

3. If he do learn. 3. If they do learn. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I were learning. 1. If we were learning- 

2. Ifthouwcrt learning. 2. Ifyou were learning. 
2. If he were learning. 3. If they were learning. 

1. If I did learn. 1. If we did learn. 

2. If thou didst learn. 2. Ifyou did learn. 

3. If he did learn. 3. If they did learn. 
The remaining tenses in this mood, are, in 

general, similar to the correspondent tenses in 
^He indicative mood. See page 48. 



> 
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Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, To be learning. 
Perfect Tense, To have been learning. 

Participles. 
Present. Being learning. 
Perfect. Been learning. 
Compound. Having been learning. 

3. OF PASSIVE VOICE. 

The Perfect Participle of a transitive verb, 
with the verb To be prefixed to it, in any of its 
variations, is called a Passive verb : because it 
signifies the receiving of action. 

The conjugation of a Passive verb is called 
the Passive Voice ; and is as follows : 

To be loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

. Present Tense. 
Per. Sir^lar. " Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye* are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved^ 

Imperfect Tense. 
<Singti2ar. Plural. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. You were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular, Plurui, 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved^ 

*Both ye and you are used with each tense. 

£E 
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2. Thou hast been loved 2. Ye have been loved. 

3. He has been loved. 3. They have been loved 
He hath been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Per. Singular. Plural, 

1. I had been loved. !• We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been 2. You had been loved. 

loved. 3. They had been lov- 

3. He had been loved. ed. 

First Fatore Tense. 
Singular. PlurtU. 

1. I shall be loved. 1. We shall be loved. 

2. Thou wilt be loved. 2. You will be loved. 

3. He win be loved. 3. They will be loved. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been 1. We shall have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thouwilt have been 2. You will have been 

loved. loved. 

3. He will have been 3. They will have been 

loved. loved. 

^TENTIAL MOOH. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plsrol. 

1. I may be loved. 1. We miky beloved. 

2. Thou mayst be lov- 2. You may be loved. 

ed. 
3^ He may be loved- 3. They may be loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Per. Singular. Per. Plural. 

1. I might be loved. 1. We might be loved. 

2. Thou mightst be 2. Ye might be loved. 

loved. 

3. He might be loved. 3. They might be loved 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have been 1. We may have been 

loved. loved. 

2. TJiou mayst have 2. You may have been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He may have been 3. They may have been 

loved. loved. • 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have been 1. We might have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mightst have 2. Ye might have been 

been loved. loved. 

3. He might have been 3. They might have 

loved. been loved. 

The signs of the Potential Mood are as follows : viz. 

Present Tense, May, mayst ; can, canst : 
Imperfect. Might, mightst ; could, couldst : 

Would, wouldst ; should, shouldst ; 
Perfect. May have, mayst have ; 

Can have, canst have : 
Plupexffeet Might have, mightst have ; 

Could have, couldst have ; 

Would have, wouldst have ; 

Should have, shouldst have. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singufar. Plmral. 

Be loved. Be loved. 

Be thou loved. Be ye loved. 

Do be loved. Do be loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Per. Singular. Per. Plural. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye be loved. 

3. If he be loved. ' 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sin^lar. Plural. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses in this mood are, in 
general, similar to the correspondent tenses in 
the indicative mood. See page 48. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, To be loved. 
Perfect. To have been loved. 

♦ Participles. 

Present. Being lovedt 

Perfect. Loved. 

Gompoundi* Having been loved* 
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SYJ^TACTICM, OBSERVATIOJ^rS. 

The nominative case should . generally belong to some 
verb, either expressed or implied j as " who wrote this 
book ?** " James ;" i. e. '^ James wrote it." " To whom 
thus Adam ;" i. e. ^^ Adam spoke." 

When it has no such dependence it is ^called Independ- 
<3nt or Absolute. 

R. 17. A noun of the second person is in 
the nominative case, independent ; as, " Child- 
Ten, yon must obey your parents." 
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An absolute nominative stands immediately before a par- 
ticiple, or afler it ; as, ^' Shame being lost, all virtue is 
lost :" '^ That subject having been discussed long ago, 
there is no occasion to resume it ;" " My judge being my 
friend, I think myself happy." 

R. 18. Every nominative case, tibcept the 
independent and absolute, governs a verb ; i. e. 
!requms a verb to agree tinih h m person and 
-number. 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
h4t it w sometimes put aft^r it, if it be a simple tense ; be- 
tween the auxiliary and the verb, if a compound tense ; as, 

1st, when a question is asked, a command .given, or a 
wish expressed : as, " Confidest ihou in me ?" " Read thou" 
" May est thou be happy !" " Long live the King !" 

2nd, When a supposition is made without th« conjunc- 
tion if: as, " were it not for this :" "Had I been there :" 
" Were he wise, he would be happy. ?^ 

3d, When an intransitive is used : as, ^^on a suSden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceeded by the adverbs, hercy 
there y then^ ihetice, hence y ihuSy S^c. as, " Here am I :" 
" There was he slain :" >*Then cometh the endy" &c. 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so aa 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, ^' Ye £;hall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die," 
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R. 19. When two nominatives of different 
numbers are connected by a disjunctive con- 
juuction, their verb must be plural : as^ " Nei- 
ther poverty nor riehes were injurious." 

R. 20. Two nouns, signifying the same 
thing, and coming together, have the same case": 
and are said to be in apposition to each other- 

Every verb, except the infinitive mood and 
participle must have a nominative belonging to 
it. It is called a Finite verb ; because it is lim- 
ited to the person and number of its nomina- 
tive. 

A Simple sentence has in it but one nomin- 
ative and one finite verb : as, " Life is short." 

A Compound sentence contains two or more 
simple sentences : as, '^ Life is short and art is 
long." 

In the use of words which, in points of time, relate to 
<3ach other, the order of time must be pbserved. The prop- 
er use of tenses shows the relation of verbs to each other, 
and to other words denoting time. 

R. 21. When the particular time of an oc- 
currence is specified as past, the perfect tense 
should not be used ; as, I have seen him yes- 
terday :" " it should be " saw.*^ The perfect 
tense is also improper when the occurrence is 
spoken of as preceding another past occur- 
rence ; as, " The Lord hath given, and the 
Lord hath taken away :" it is better to say, "the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.'' 

Correct the following Examples of False Syntax. 

^ I-Mve written to my friend laal week, but have yet re- 
ceived no answer,*' 
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^^ We have done no more than it was our duty to have 
done." 

^ " He has completed what he intended to have done." 

R. 22. Interjections require the objective 
case of a pronoun of the first person after 
them; as, Ah! me: pr the nominative of a 
noun or pronoun of the second or third person ; 
,a8, Oh ! thou ; Oh ! the apostacy ; Hail ! thou, 
who art highly favoured. 
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CHAP. xni. 



Irregular Verbs 
Are those which do not form their imperfect 
tense of the indicative mood^ and their perfect 
participle, by the addition of d or €d to tlie 
verb. The following is a tolerably complete 
list of them. 



Present. 
Abide, 
Arise, 
Awake, 
Be, am, 

Bear, to bring forthy 
Bear, to carry j 
Beat, 
Begin, 
Beget, 
Bend, 
Bereave, 
Beseech, 
Bid, 
Bind, 
Bite, 
Bleed, 
Blow, 
Break, 
Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 
Burst, 
Buy, 
Cast, 
Catch, 
Chide, 



Imperfect. 
Abode, 
Arose, 

Awoke, awaked, 
Was, 
Bare, 
Bore, 
Beat, 
Began, 
Begot, . 
Bent, 

Berefl, bereaved^ 
Besought, 
Bade, bid. 
Bound, 
Bit, 
Bled, 
Blew, 

Broke, brake,*' 
Bred, 
Brought, 
BuUt, builded,* 
Burst, 
Bought, 
Cast, 

Caught, catched. 
Chid, 



Perfect Partidpk. 
Abode. 
Arisen. 
Awaked. 
Been. 
Bom. 
Borne. 
Beat, beaten. 
Begun, 
Begotten. 
Bent, bended.'**' 
Berefl, bereaved. 
Besought. 
Bidden, bid. 
Bound. 
Bitten, bit. 
Bled. 
Blown. 
Broken. 
Bred. 
Brought. 
Built. 
Burst* 
Bought. 
Cast. 
Caught. 
Chidden, chid. 



* Brake f ImUdedj and bended^ are otearly abgolete» 
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Choose^ 
Cleave,-^©. trtBkcr*, 

io stick f 
Cleave, to tplU^y 
Cling, 
Clothe, 
Come, 
Cost, 
Crow, 
Creep, 
Cut, 

Dare, to venture^ 
Dare, to chalknge, 
Deal, 
Dig, 
Do, . 
Draw, 
Drive, 
Drink, 
Dwell, 
Eat, 
Fall, 
Feed, 

Fe^l, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Fke, 

Fling, 

FI7, 
Forsake, 

Forget, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 



Impetftd. 

Chose, 

Clave, cli^aved. 

Clove, cleft. 

Clung, 

CkHh^d, 

Came, 

Cost, 

Crew, 

Crept, creepe,d, 

Cut, 

Durst, 

is regular. 

Deafi, 

Dug, digged, 

Did, 

Drew, 

Drove, 

Drank, 

Dwelt, 

Ate, eat» 

FeU, 

Fed, 

Felt, 

Fought, 

Found, 

Fled, 

Flung, 

Flew, 

Forsook, 

Forgot, 

Froze, 

Got, 

Gilded, gih, 

Girded,' girt, 

Gave, 



Perfed ParUeijk, 

Chosen. 

Cleaved. 

Cleft, cloven. 

Clung. 

Clad, clothed. 

Come. 

Cost, 

Crowed. 

Crept. 

Cut. 

Dared. 

Dealt. 

Digged, di^. 

Done. 

Drawn. 

Driven. 

Drunk, drank. 

Dwelt. 

Eaten. 

Fallep. 

Fed. 

Felt, 

Fought. 

Found. 

Fled. 

Flung. 

Flown. 

Forsaken. 

Forgotten, forgot 

Frozen. 

Got, gotten,* 

Gilt, gilded. 

Girded, girt. 

Given. 



* QroUtn is nearlj obsolete. 
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IRAEOULAR VERBS 


• 

1 


Go, 


Imperfect. 
Went, 


Perfed Pariid]fie 
Gone. 


Grave, 


Graved, 


Graven, grav«d^ 


Grind, 


Ground, 


Ground. 


Grow, 


Grew, 


Grown. 


Have, 


Had, 


Had. 


Hang, 


Hung, hanged, 


Hanged, hung. 


Hear, 


Heard, 


Heard, 


Hew, 


Hewed, 


Hewn, hewed. 


Hide, 


Hid, 


Hid, hidden. 


Hit, 


Hit, 


Hit. 


Hold, 


Held, 


Held, holden. 


Hurt, 


Hurt, 


Hurt. 


Keep, 


Kept, 


Kept. 


Knit, 


Knit, knitted. 


Knit. 


Know, 


Knew, 


Known. 


Lad^, 


Laded, 


Laden. 


Lay, 


Laid, 


Laid. 


Lead, 


Led, 


Led. 


Leave, 


Left, 


Left. 


Lend, 


Lent, 


Lent. . 


Let, 


Let, 


Let. ^ 


Light, 


Lighted, lit, 


Lighted, lit. 


Lie, to lie dofon, 


Lay, 


Lain. 


Load, 


Loaded, 


Loaded, laden. 


£ose. 


Lost, 


Lost. 


Make, 


Made, 


Made. 


Meet, 


Met, 


Met. ^ 


Mow, 


Mowed, 


Mown, mowed. 


Pay, 


Paid, 


Paid. 


Put, 


Put, V 


Put. 


Read, 


Read, 


Read. 


Rend, 


Rent, 


Rent. 


Rid, 


Rid, 


Rid. 


Ride, 


Rode, 


Rode, rid. 


Ring^ 


Rung, rang. 


Rung. 


Rise, 


Rose, 


Risen. 


Rive^ 


Rived, 


Riven. 


Run, 


Ran, 


Run. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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Present, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Seeth, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape,. 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Shoe, 

Show, 

Shrink, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay, 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

SUng, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

SpUt, 



Imperfect, 

Sawed, 

Said, 

Saw, 

Sought, 

Seethed, 

Sold, 

Sent, 

Set, 

Shook,/ 

Shaped, 

Shaved, 

Sheared, 

Shed, 

Shone, shined, 

Shod, 

Showed, 

Shrunk, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sung, sang, 

Sunk, 

Sat, 

Slew, 

Slept, 

Slid, 

Slung, slang. 

Slunk, 

Slit, slitted. 

Smote, 

Sowed, 

Spoke, spake. 

Sped, 

Spent, 

Spilt, spilled. 

Spun, 

Spit, spat. 

Split, 



Perfect Partieipk, 

Sawn, sawed. 
Said. 
* Seen. 
Sousht. 

Sodden, seethed. 
Sold. 
Sent. 
Set. 

Shaken. 

Shaped, shapen/ 
Shaven, shaved. 
Shorn, sheared. 
Shed. 

Shined, shone. 
Shod. 
Shown. 
Shrunk. 
Shred. 
Shut. 
Sunff. 

Sunk, sunken. 
Sat. 
Slain. 
Slept, 
sudden. 
Slung. 
Slunk. 
Slit, slitted. 
Smitten. 
Sown. 
Spoken. 
Sped. 
Spent. 
Spilt. 
Spuii. 
Spit. 
Split. 
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Freacnt. 


Imperfect, 


Spread, 


Spread, 


Spring, 


Sprung, sprang^ 


Stand, 


Stood) 


Steal, 


Stole, 


Stick, 


Stuck, 


Sting, 


Stung, 


Striae, 


Strode, 


Strike, 


Struck, 


String, 


Strung, 


Strive, 


Strove, 


Strow or filr«w, 


Strowed or strew* 




ed. 


Swear, 


Swore, 


Sweat, 


Swet. swetttedf 
Swelled, 


Swell, 


Swim, 


Swum, swam. 


Swing, 


Swung, 


Take, 


Took, 


Teach, 


Taught, 


Tear, 


Tore, 


Ten, 


Told, 


Think, 


Thought, 


Thrive, 


Throve, thrived, 


Throw, 


Threw, 


Thrust 


Thrust, 


Tread, 


Trod, 


Wax, 


Waxecf; 


Wear, 


Wore, 


Weave, 


Wove, 


Weep, 


Wept, 


Win, 


Won, 


Wind, 


Wound, 


Work, 


Worked, wrought,. 


Wring, 


Wrungrr 


Write, 


Wrote, 



Perfed ParUcipU;, 

Spread. 

Sprung. 

Stood. 

Stolen. 

Stuck. 

Stung. 

Stridden. 

Struck, stricken. 

Strung. 

Striven. 

Strown, strowed or 

strewed. 
Sworn. 

Swet, sweated! 
Swollen, swelled. 
Swum. 
Swung. 
Taken. 
Taught. 
Tom. 
Told. 
Thought. 
Thriven. 
Thrown. 
Thrust. 
Trodden. 
Waxen, waxed.. 
Worn* 
Woven. 
Wept. 
Won. 
Wound. 

Wrought, worked^ 
Wrung. 
Written. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. ^5 

The following are Defective.* 

Preamt, Imperfect. 

Can, Could. 

May, Might. 

Shall, Should. 

Will, Would. 

Must, Must. 

Ought, Ought. 

Quoth. 

tn the preceding list, where a verb has two preterites, or 
two participles, that which seems most eligible is first men- 
tioned. 

* Defective Verbs are those which are used only in some ' 
of their Moods and Tenses.' They have no Participle. 






EBlUiTUM. 
Pag^ 12, in 12th line iroii) the bottom, instead of him read her, 
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APPENDIX. 

Chiefly selected uom Murray. 



The following observations are inielided to inspire young 
persons with a taste for the study of Perspieuity and Accu- 
racy 6t expression in speaking and^ Writing. 

STYLE 

Is a particular manner of expressing our thoughts m lan- 
guage. It relates to the. author's peculiar manner of tank- 
ing. It is the manner of expression which his thoughts as- 
sume, ttis words may be proper ; and so constructed sls 
to violate no rule of syntax ; yet, eyen then his style may 
have great faults. \ 

fEESPICUITY 

Is a fundamental quality of style : a quality so essential 
in every kind of writing, that for want of it nothing can 
atone. We are pleased with an author who frees us from 
all fatigue of searching for his meaning. 

To promote excellence of style, early attention should 
be given to the following Rules. 

The things most essential to an accurate sentence, ap- 
pear to be Uie four following. 

1. Clearness. 

2. Unity. 

3. Strength. 

4 A judicious use of Figures of Speech. 

CLEARNESS. 

1. The first requisite of a perfect sentence is, Clear- 
ness, Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense 
as to the meaning, ought to be carefully avoided. Obscu- 
rity arises from two causes ; either from a wrong choice of 
words, or a wrong arrangement of them. 

The relations of words, or members of a sentence, are 
chiefly ascertained, in English, by the position in which 
they stand. 
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Henae, a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences 'my 
that tbe words or member?, most neaarfy relaled in a ae»' 
tence, should be placed as near to each other as possible. 
The following examples manifest the importance of this 
rule* 

An author sa3rs, ^^ Theism can only be opposed to polj«- 
thetsm, oir ajtheism*." Does he mean that theism is capable 
of nothing else besides being opposed to polytheism^, or 
atheism ? This is what the words literally import, through 
the wrong placing of tbe adverb onijf. It should have been, 
^' Theism can be opposed oaiy to polytheism, or atheism." 

An author in his dissertation on parties, thus expresses 
himself: ^^ Are these designs- which any man, who is bom 
a Briton, in any circuaMtances, in any situation, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a loss,, 
whether these words, ^^ in any circmnstances, in any sihm«- 
tion," are intended to qualify the verb " bom^* or "to aeoio." 
As it is probable that Ifae latter was intended, the arrange* 
ment ousht to have been conducted thus : " Are these de- 
signs which any man, who is born a Britton, ought to be 
ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any circumstances, 
to avow ?" 

The folhywieg is another instanee ei a wrong arrange- 
ment. ^* A great stone that I happened to find, after altMsg- 
search, by the sea share, served me for an anciior." One 
would think that the search was confined to the sea shore : 
bat as the afceaning is, that the great stone was found by 
the sea shore, the period pught to have run thus : <^ A great 
stone, t-faat,- after a long search, I hiqfrpened to find by the 
sea ^ore^ served me for an anchor." 

UNITY. 

2. The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Uni* 
ty. The very nature of a sentence implies thai one propo- 
sition IS expressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but 
these parts must be so closely bound together, as to make 
the impression, of one object, not of many, upon the mind. 

1. Theihind sfaotild not be hurried by sudden transitions 
from person to person, nor from subject to subject. 

The following sentence is a departure from this rule. 
<^ AftW we came to anchor, they put me on ^ore, where i 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me with the 
greatest kindness." The sentence is much better express- 
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ed as Ibllows : '^ Having come to anchor, 1 was put on 
shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, and re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness." 

2. Things which have so little connexion that they may 
be divided into distinct sentences, should not be crowded 
into one. The viola^on of this rule tends so much to per- 
plex and obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short 
sentences. 

3. All unnecessary parentheses should be avoided. On 
some occasions, when the sense is not too long suspended 
by them, and when they are introduced in a proper place, 
they may add both to the vivacity, and to the energy of 
the sentence. But the following sentence is an example of the 
improper use it. " If your hearts secretly reproach you for 
the wrong choice you have made, (as there is time for repen- 
tance and retreat ; and a return to wisdom is always hon- 
ourable,) bethink yourselves that the evil is not irrepara- 
ble." It would be much better if the thoughts expressed 
in this parenthesis were expressed in a separate sentence. 

STRENGTH. 

3. The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is Strengfh. 

By this is meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every word and every 
member, its due weight and %)rce. 

1 . Redundant words should be carefully avoided. Words 
which do not add to the meaning of a sentence, injure it. 

£x. An author expresses himself thus : '^ They returned 
back again to the same city from whence they came forth ;'* 
instead of, " they returned to the city whence they came." 

2. Particular attention should be given to the proper use 
of particles employed for transition and connexion. 

3. A weaker assertion or proposition should never come 
after a stronger one ; and, when our sentence consists of 
two members, the longer should, generally, be the conclu- 
ding one. 

4. Avoid concluding a sentence with an adverb, a prepo- 
sition, or any inconsiderable word. 

For instance, it is better to say, " Avarice is a crime of 
which wise men are often guilty," than to say, " Avarice is 
a crime which wise men are often guilty of." 

This is a phraseology which correct writers shun : and 
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with reason. For the mind naturally rests a little on the 
import of the word which closes the sentence : and it must 
he disagreeable to be left pausing on a word which does not^ 
by itself, produce any idea. 

5. Attend to the harmony and easy flow of the words, and 
members of a sentence. This is of considerable ixxipor<^ 
tance : yet, perspicuity, precision, or strength of sentiment, 
should in no instance, be sacrificed to sound. 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

4. The fourth requisite of a perfi^t pentence, is a judi^ 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

In-generaJL Figures of Speech imply some departure front, 
simplicity or expression, to render the impression more 
strong and yivid. There are few sentences of considera* 
ble length, in which there does not occur some expression 
that may be termed « ^urc. 

The most important Figures of Speech are the following; 
Metaphor, Allegoryj Comparison, Metonymy, SyoeodoGbv^ 
Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, Interrogation, Ex- 
clamation, and Amplification or Climax. 

For a definition of the nature and use of these, the in-^ 
qmsitive learner is referred to the Appendix to- Mttrcavv'& 
Grammar ; which contains much useful information. Mux-*- 
ray's Crrammar is particularly recommended to his atteni* 
tion, if he has acquired a taste for grammatical study. 

GRAMMAR 

Is the art of speaking, writing, and^ reading a Language 
with propriety. 

English Grammar is the art of using the English lan- 
guage with prx>priety. It is divided iai» four paorts' ; viz. 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

1 . Orihogra|ihy teaches the iidiiure and-fower of ielten,. and 
the just method of spelling words. 

2. Etymology treats of the different sorts ef words, their 
various modifications^ and their derivation. 

3, Syntax treats of the agreement, government, and con- 
stniction of words in a sentence. 

4, Prosody teaches the true pronunciation of words , and 
the laws of versification. 
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